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- (ontaraL.] 
TO JENNIE ON HER BIRTHDAY. 


BY W. J. ANDERSON. 


One more of our years has passed, Jennie, 
Another ‘* New Year’’ has begun; 

And it makes our hearts beat fast, Jennie, 
For the race of the old year’s run; 

And we think of the days that are past, Jennie, 
And they speak to us one by one, 

Of how much of sorrow we ’ve caused, Jennie— 
How little of duty weve done. 


They tell of bright hopes we have nursed, Jennie, 
Of ‘‘ castles? we ’ve built ‘in the air;” 

Of many an hour that we ’ve sat, Jennie, 
And wondered that earth was so fair. _ 

The hopes we have cherished have fled, Jennie, 
Disappointment has left ns to mourn 

Over pleasures, long hoped-for, we never have felt— 
Wished-for joys that we never have known. 


But this is not all that they say, Jennie— 
They tell ue of happier hours, 

When roaming the ‘ garden of life,”? Jennie, 
We've gathered its loveliest flowers: 

They speak of fond hearts that we love, Jennie; 
Of brother, and sister, and friends; 

Kind parents to watch us and guide us aright, 
Until life’s weary pilgrimage ends. 


Let us learn from these days of the past, Jennie, 
A lesson they only can teach, 
That, although every day brings its thorns, Jennie, 
There are many bright flowers within reach. 
Then till death calls us both to that home, Jennie, 
Where the spirit forever reposes, 
Together we'll banish life’s thorns, Jennie, 
And together pluck life’s sweetest roses. 
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BY F. F. HORTON. 


Some years ago, a young American gentle- 
man entered Paris just at nightfall, and sought 
lodgings at one of the principal hotels. He was 
a young man of marked genius, who bade fair to 
rise to distinction at home, but whose name as 
yet had never crossed the water. He had more- 
over not a single friend in Paris, and not even a 
letter of introduction to any one in the great 
city. 

He could not but marvel at his negligence, his 
singular carelessness in this respect, as he sat the 
first evening of his arrival, reviewing the past 
events of his journey and planning his future 
movements. But his greatest regret arose from 
the thought, that by this omission, he should be 
able to see less that was noteworthy in the brief 
space of time which he proposed to spend in 
Paris. This European tour had not been dream- 


ed of a week before his departure from America, 
and for weighty reasons it was to be a hurried 
one. 

Having lodged in mid-air, he descended the 
numerous flights of steps in the morning, and 
went forth for a walk about the gay city. The 
stream of life, which poured through the streets, 
the greatest part of which fiowed towards the 
pleasure gardens, the gay attire of the ladies, the 
brilliancy of the shop windows, and above all, the 
vivacious chattering which was kept up on all 
sides—all this formed a scene so utterly different 
from anything to be witnessed in the decorous, 
Puritan city from whence he came, that the 
young American was greatly amused and inter- 
ested, and unconsciously to himself allowed sev- 
eral hours to slip away in the agreeable occupa- 
tion of gazing. 

At length he was partially recalled to himself 
by a sense of hunger, for his breakfast had been 
@ scanty one. He accordingly entered a cafe 
and seated himself at one of the numerous tables, 
which had just at that moment been vacated. 

It is the easiest thing in the world to obtain 
something to eat in Paris. If you are ignorant 
of the ordinary French phrases the waiter will 
understand your merest sign, that convenient, 
universal language, which never fails one. 

Yonton, the young American, had no need to 
resort to this language as he spoke French some- 
what fluently, and so well did he use his talent 
on this occasion, that his table was presently 
spread with the delicacies for which he had in- 
quired. The appetizing food at first demanded 
all his attention, but after awhile he began to 
give some heed to the conversation of his imme- 
diate neighbors. 

A brawny workman had just finished his 
homely repast, and was now holding a little after 
dinner confab with his next neighbor, also a 
workman. 

“Whither away with your tools to-day?” 
inquired the latter, as he noticed that his com- 
panion was slowly gathering up his instruments 
of labor. 

“To the tombs, neighbor. I fancy you 
wouldn’t like my afternoon’s job, to be hammer- 
ing away under the street, making such an in- 
fernal din, that you have to stop every few 
minates and think where you are.” 

“Not I,” returned his companion, shrugging 
his shoulders. ‘But, Jean, my friend, some 
day you will be missing, dying a curious death 
down in those musty, damp holes. I, for one, 
shall not hant for you, neighbor, Jest I share 
your fate. Strange stories have been told, you 
know, of the place.” 
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“Comrade, I am no child to be frightened by 
your stories. For twenty years have I been a 
blacksmith, and not a better one in Paris. And 
many 2a time have I been down yonder and up 
safely again, and so it will be this time. But I 
must look for my apprentice, so good-day, 
neighbor.” 


All this time Yonton had been listening atten-. 


tively. That insatiable desire to engage in every 
doubtful and dangerous enterprise, to examine 
curiously everything that is at all shronded in 
mystery or invested with horror, which trait may 
be called a truly American one, was possessed by 
Yonton in a great degree. 

As a schoolboy, this trait had brought disgrace 
upon him dozens of times. He had been flogged 
for horrifying his companions by the most out- 
rageously frightful stories, he had been known 
to have sent timid boys into convulsions, and 
had been caught more than once upon excur- 
sions, which though original in conception, and 
perhaps highly romantic, were against all rule of 
law and order. As a man, this trait added some- 
what of piquancy ard energy to his character, 
which it might otherwise have lacked. | 

As Yonton listened then to this conversation, 
his resolve was instantly taken. He liked noth- 
ing better than the proposal of roaming through 
those mouldy old tombs beneath the gay world 
of Paris. @ 

“Friend,” said ho, addressing the blacksmith, 
“Tam astranger here, viewing the wonders of 
Paris. I wish to see the tombs you just now 
spoke of, and will pay you well if you will allow 
me tO accompany you this afternoon.” 

The workman stared at him a moment in 
astonishment, and then replied, gravely : 

“Take my advice, friend, and remain above 
ground. It may be the easiest thing in the 
world to see daylight again, and it may be the 
hardest. As for me, I must earp my pittance 
and meet some danger for it.”’ 

“Tt is useless to advise me,” returned Yonton, 
“my mind is made up. Let me go with you 
instead of your apprentice, and I will besides pay 
you well for your complaisance.”’ 

There was something in the frank, open face 
of the young American, which the blacksmith 
could not resist. 

“‘Go then, since you wish it, but blame not me 
if anything should happen.” 

“‘T will not, I will not,” was Yonton’s joyful 
answer, as he prepared to follow his conductor. 

Through a small, unprétending building, they 
found an entrance tothe catacombs. Here Jean 
the blacksmith lit his candle and shouldered his 
tools, and closely followed by Yonton descended 
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into those gloomy regions, which lio directly 
beneath the busy streets of the city. 

Here deep below, countless passages cross 
each other, and even the most experienced per- 
son is apt to become bewildered at times. Often- 
times the passages were so low that Yonton and 
his conductor were obliged to stoop to pursue 
their journey, and again they expanded into 
lofty cells, where one could not only stand up- 
right, but obtain a view also of the gloomy vault 
and the passages beyond. 

Yonton was enchanted. Never before had he 
had such an opportunity to explore beneath the 
earth, and he doubted whether this gratification 
would have been allowed him if he had brought 
letters of introduction. Arriving at his place of 
labor through a network of passages, which he 
trod as if perfectly familiar with, the blacksmith 
carefully deposited the candle among the stones, 
and began to select some tools, from those which 
he had brought with him. 

He was to repair some locks on the massive 
doors of the old tombs. Here and there a stone 
had falien out, or the wood had cracked, and 
Yonton looking through saw, or thought he saw, 
whitened bones within. But Jean steadfastly 
persisted in asserting that such relics of mortal- 
ity existed, in the present case, only in Yonton’s 
imagination. 

For awhile the young American amused him- 
self by listening to the sounds which came from 
all quarters as often as there occurred a stroke of 
the hammer. When that was silent, he shouted 
his own name and the name of his friends at 
home, and was delighted to hear them returned 
to him by a hundred echoes. 

Presently he began to explore the surrounding 
passages, always keeping within sight of Jean’s 
candle, and now and then exchanging a word 
or two in French with his companion. He 
gathered a few little stones from an old mould- 
ering tomb, and placed them in his pockets as 
momentoes of this curious visit. He likewise, 
upon the back ofa card, which was the only 
suitable thing he could find, sketched old Jean at 
work upon the door of the tomb, the dimly 
lighted passage, and the dreary looking stones 
lying here and there. 

He imagined his mother holding this sketch in 
her hands, and his sisters leaning over her shoul- 
der to look and shudder at the desolations of the 
place, and a far dearer one than they even, turn- 
ing pale at the thought of his journeyings 
through those gloomy passages. But for Yon- 
ton, the place had inexhaustible charms, and he 
was preparing to renew his researches and dis- 
cover, if it were possible, some inscription upon 
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the ancient tombs, when suddenly he found 
himeelf in complete darkness, and at the same 
time the noise of Jean’s hammer ceased to be 
heard. 

Thinking that he had unconsciously wandered 
into some passage, which obscured the light of 
the candle, he endeavored to retrace his steps, re- 
maining silent the while for fear of frightening 
Jean. Soon he heard him mUStTe to himself, 
and moving briskly about. 


‘“*‘ What is the matter, Jean?” he inquired, in 


-g loud voice. 

“How you startled me! I didn’t know you 
were so near,” was the answer. , 
has burned down without my noticing it, that is 
all; but Ihave another with me, and will light it 
in a moment,” 

Yonton waited patiently for some minutes, 
endeavoring to shake off a nervous feeling, which 
in spite of himself began to creep over him. 

“ How soon will the promised light appear ?”’ 
he asked, ina tone intended to bejocular. “To 
tell the truth, friend, I rather dislike this place 
in the dark. With the light of a candle it is well 
enough.” | 

“Young man,” replied Jean, in low, strained, 
unnatural tones, “we shall have no light unless 
you have some matches in your pocket. I have 
left my tinder-box in the building above.” 

Without a word, Yonton searched his pockets, 
first one and then the other, over and over again. 
But nothing that resembled a match could he 
find. In fact, he knew that he had never, except 
upon rare occasions, carried them about him. 

“I can find no matches,” he replied. “ But 
is it not possible for you to find the way out 
even in thedark? You seemed to know it per- 

‘ fectly when we came.” 

“With a light I could trace our route hither 
without troable. But in the dark I know noth- 
ing of it.” 

‘But would it not be better to make the at- 
tempt? We might possibly reach the entrance. 
It is at least worth trying.” 

“‘ Young man, you know nothing of this place, 
if you think that. There are a hundred chances 
of getting deeper and deeper into this labyrinth 
of passages, where there is one of reaching the 
entrance,”’ 

“And if we remain here, atind then? Is: 
there the least chance of rescue ?” 

“ The faintest, perhaps. But I would advise 
you not to depend upon it. There are many 
stories told of people who were lost here in former 
times, but I never yet heard of one who was 
restored to his friends.” 

“It is not my way to give up life while there 


“The candle 


when I have rested a little. 
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is the least: hope,” said the young American, 
bravely. ‘In my country, Jean, we despair not 
till-the lastmoment. Let us shout for assistance. 


| It is not improbable that some one may hear 


Us. ” 


“Hark!’”’ said Jean. “Do you hear that 
faint roar far above us? That is the noise in 
the street. Are you so wild as to dream fora 
moment of making your voice heard above that 


| turmoil 2”’ 


‘Bat there may be some one nearer at hand, 
some one besides ourselves in these passages.” 

“That is wilder yet. I am certain that no 
one besides ourselves bas entered this place this 
three months.” 

“‘ But surely, we shall be missed. I am a 
stranger here, it is true, without a single friend 
in the city, but at least they will search for 
you.” 

“And how many in Paris, do you suppose, _ 
care what becomes of a workman?” returned old 
Jean, composedly. ‘Never trust to that slen- 
der hope, friend.”’ 

“Jean,” said Yonton, “I ama young man, 
full of life and health, and my fature lies bright- 
ly before me. Loving friends await me in my 


-own land, and a happy, useful and honorable 


career is open to me. Do you think then, that 
I will weakly relinquish the hope of life, and 
endure the prospect of death whilst the faintest 
hope remains? I.aM going now to shout till 
Iam hoarse, and it may be that we shall be 
heard.” 

The glogmy passages were now filled with 
sound. A dozen times was Yonton persuaded 
that some one replied to him, but the mocking 
echo of his own call always came back to him at 
last. At length, wearied with the effort, he be- 
came silent, listening with an intense eagerness 
to catch the slightest sound in retirn. Far, far 
above him, he heard that faint roar as the happy 
crowd swayed to and fro above his tomb, the 
tomb that was abont to shut out the sweet world 
forever, from the eyes of the living dead. 

Never had life seemed so beautiful to him now 
that it was slipping from his eager grasp. What 
would he have given to have been once more joy- 
fully swinging along over the sidewalk above, as 
he had done that morning, which now seemed 


such animmeasurably far-off period ! 


“ Have you given up all hope?” asked Jcan. 
“Not Iindeed. I shall shout again presently, 
Where is your 
hand, Jean? Let us keep together, come what 
may.” 

“Tt matters not much,” said Jean, “how I 
end this life. Though I did hope I should be 
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buried under some tree out from the city. It is 
very pleasant there ; the branches wave and the: 
sun shines all the day long. I am an old man 
with no friends, but you are young and strong, 
and will have many to mourn your long ab- 
sence. Jam sorry more for you than for myself, 
friend.” 

The perspiration stood in large drops on Yon- 
ton’s brow, a bitter pang entered his soul, as he 
thought how often those dear friends in that quiet 
home far away, would look and long for his 
coming, the coming which might neverbe. How 
often with quivering lips and tearful eyes, would 
they conjecture his fate, and as the weary years 
passed by and no tidings came from him, in 
secret would they bear their heavy burden of 
sorrow, waiting for the time when they should 
cross the dark river, and on that heavenly shore 
the mystery should be revealed to them. 

Years hence, perhaps, the traveller would find 
his scattered bones, and with a traveller’s curi- 
osity would wonder how they came there, and 
perchance, would gather them reverently togeth- 
er. He was aroused from his bitter thoughts by 
Jean. 

“It is night up above, friend. Do you not 
perceive that there is less noise? The people 
have gone to their homes.” 

“T wish we had but one ray of light here. 
This damp gloom is horrible, and besides I feel a 
dampness creeping over everything. Come, 
Jean, let us shout once more, it will keep us from 
being chilled through.” \ 

Once more the cavern resounded with echoes. 
Yonton’s clear, powerful voice seemed to pene- 
‘trate each nook, bat with no encouraging result. 
Another long pause followed, disturbed only by 
Jean’s deep breathing ! 
passed away, and Yonton felt his limbs becoming 
numb, the dampness pressing like lead upon 
them. : 

But the faintest hopes of rescue now lingered. 
He was beginning to turn his thoughts from 
earth, and in this solemn time to concentrate 
them entirely upon heaven. He pictured to 
himself that blest abode, he saw the glorious 

temples, and the street of gold as described by 
Bunyan. One of Watts’s sweetest hymns con- 
stantly recurred to him, and now and then he- 
murmured a word or two of it, those parts which 
especially described the beautiful world beyond : 
** Death, like a narrow sex divides 
This heavenly land from ours. 
** Sweet fields, beyond the swelling flood, 
Stand dressed in living green.”? 
“Poor fellow,” murmured Jean, pityingly. 
<< He wanders.” 
17 


Several hours must have * 
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Then perceiving that his companion’s clothes 
were saturated with moisture, this obscure, un- 
educated Parisian workman stripped off his own 
homély outer garment, and with the tenderness 
of a woman prepared to wrap it about Yonton. 

The action aroused the youth from his lethargy. 

“Is it you, Jean? Come, let us give one more 
shout. Who knows what may happen ?” 

“Hark! did you hear that?’’ asked Yonton, 
as something like a murmur seemed to come 
from above in answer to their shout. 

““ They hear us,” exclaimed Jean, as again the 
experiment was attempted with the same result. 

“‘Help, help!” shouted Yonton, springing to 
his feet, and standing directly beneath that por- 
tion of the roof from whence the sound came. 

“Where are you?” were the words, which 
they seemed to hear in a faint, smothered tone. 

“In the catacombs, buried alive. Help us, 
else we shall perish.” 

“T understand. I will come as soon as possi- 
ble with help.” 

Long and anxiously they waited, scarcely dar- 
ing to believe that deliverance was in store for 
them. The minutes passed like hours, but at 
length they heard the noise of voices in tho pas- 
sages beyond them. Their shouts -were quickly 
answered, and the light of a candle appearing 
suddenly, nearly blinded them. 

Two men made their appearance, one of whom 
was the watchman, who going home at a late 
hour had heard by mere accident, strange sounds 
from below the street. The great sewer lay 
directly beneath his feet, and from beyond that 
came the voices. He had immediately procured . 
the assistance of a guide, and by his prompt ex- 
ertions had thus saved the lives of two of his 
fellow-men. 

Yonton, confused and bewildered by the sight 
of a human face, leaned upon the arm of his con- 
ductor, and ere he reached the open air fainted 
away. 

Jean, whose imagination was far less vivid 
than that of his companion, and who had kcen 
used all his life to rough scenes, maintained a, 
composed demeanor, even when told how won- 
derfully he had been preserved. For to the ex- 
istence of the sewer alone did he owe his preser- 
vation, sincein no other spot, perhaps, could it 
have been possible to have made a shout heard.’ 

Yonton struggled long with a brain fever, and 
arose from his sick bed a better man, perhaps, 


than he had been before. 
ff IE IB pe ce ET 
THE AMBER-BEAD. 
T saw a fly within a bead 
Of amber cleanly buried: 
The urn was Jittle, but the room 
More rich than Oleopatra’s tomb-—HERRIck. 


